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To the Members of the American Philosophical Association: 

Your committee appointed to draw up a plan for the principal 
discussion at the next meeting of the Association herewith presents 
its report. The subject of the discussion was selected, from among 
a large number of topics suggested by members of the Association, 
by the Executive Committee. At the request of the latter committee 
the Committee on Discussion has not confined itself to preparing 
definitions of the terms likely to be used in the debate, but has at- 
tempted to formulate somewhat precisely the issues involved and to 
indicate what appears to it to be, at the present juncture in philo- 
sophical discussion, the most promising mode of approach to those 
issues. Such an extensive attempt at an organization of cooperative 
philosophical inquiry has not hitherto been made by this Association. 
Whatever prove to be the success or non-success of the enterprise 
in this first instance, the committee believes such organized and co- 
operative inquiry to have important possibilities for the future of 
philosophical study. It therefore ventures to express the hope that 
members will make a special effort to enter into the spirit of the 
undertaking, to review the recent literature of the subject, and, in 
their participation in the discussion, to conform for the time being 
to the general plan of procedure herein suggested. This report is 
subject to later revision or supplementation. 

The general subject proposed is: ‘‘The Relation of Consciousness 
and Object in Sense-Perception.’’ 


I. DEFINITIONS 


By object in this discussion shall be meant any complex of phys- 
ical qualities, whether perceived or unperceived and whether real or 
unreal. 

With respect to reality two classes of objects are distinguishable, 
real and unreal. 
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By real objects is meant in this discussion such objects as are 
true parts of the material world. 

By unreal objects is meant in this discussion such objects as are 
not true parts of the material world. 

With respect to givenness two classes of objects are distinguish- 
able, perceived and unperceived. 

By perceived object is meant in this discussion an object given 
in some particular actual perception. 

By unperceived object is meant in this discussion an object 
which in some particular actual perception is not given. 

There are thus four logically distinguishable classes of objects: 
(1) Real and perceived objects. (2) Real but unperceived. (3) Un- 
real but perceived. (4) Unreal and unperceived. 

By consciousness is meant. in this discussion that (property, re- 
lation, or what-not) by virtue of which perceived objects are logically 
distinguishable, though not of necessity numerically separate, from 
unperceived objects. 


II. PostuLatTEs 


1. It is assumed by the committee that all members will agree in 
admitting (a) that there are individuated sequences or ‘‘streams’’ 
of perceptions (7. e., those of different persons), and (b) that any 
- definable object which is at certain times present in a given individ- 
uated sequence of perceptions may at other times be not present in 
this. 


III. QuEsTIONS FoR DiIscUSSION 

It is proposed by the committee that the discussion be devoted to 
the two following connected but discriminable questions: 

1. What is the relation with respect to numerical identity or 
difference between the above defined classes of real and of perceived 
objects ? 

2. What, if it can be further defined, is the positive nature of 
the difference between the status of a given object at those moments 
when it figures in some particular individuated stream of percep- 
tions, and its status at those moments when it does not figure in that 
same stream? In brief, what is the nature of consciousness, consid- 
ered as a factor or aspeet of any specific perceptual situation? and 
how is the answer to this question logically related to the first ques- 
tion? 

*This definition has been drawn up in these terms in order to avoid ex- 


cluding the view, held by certain English realists, that so-called hallucinatory 
objects are true parts of the material world. 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF THE First QUESTION 


With respect to the first problem the following five views seem 
at least abstractly possible. These can be presented after the manner 
of formal logic as follows: 

A, That perceived objects are always real objects and real ob- 
jects are always perceived. 

B. That perceived objects are always real, but real objects are 
not always perceived. 

C. That real objects are always perceived, but perceived objects 
are not always real. This means that the real object and the per- 
ceived object are, at the moment of perception, numerically one, and 
that the real object can not exist at other moments independently 
of any perception. (Epistemological Monism and Idealism.)? 

D. That perceived objects and real objects are never the same, 
though the former may be representative of the latter. This means 
that the perceived object and the real object are at the moment of 
perception numerically two, and that the real object can exist at 
other moments independently of any perception. (Epistemological 
Dualism and Realism.) 

E. That perceived objects are sometimes real and sometimes not 
real, and real objects are sometimes perceived and sometimes not 
perceived (which here signifies ‘‘not given in any actual percep- 
tion’’). This means that the real object and the perceived object 
are at the moment of perception numerically one, and that the real 
object may exist at other moments apart from any perception. 
(Epistemological Monism and Realism.) 

The committee recognizes that it is in connection with these five 
views that the main controversy relating to the first question arises. 
But inasmuch as the first two of the five logically possible positions 
are alone in affirming the reality of all perceived objects, whether 
hallucinatory or not, and inasmuch as recent discussion has con- 
cerned itself with the status of real objects (in the special sense of 
non-hallucinatory objects), the committee deems it wise to restrict 
the discussion to the consideration of the last three of the five pos- 
sible positions. To this end the committee presents the following 
more specific formulation of the question at issue. 

In cases where a real (and non-hallucinatory) object is involved, 
what is the relation between the real and the perceived object with 
respect (a) to their numerical identity at the moment of perception, 
(b) with respect to the possibility of the existence of the real object 
at other moments apart from any perception? 

* The term ‘‘idealism’’ is used throughout in its epistemological sense, i. e., 


to denote the theory of subjectivism opposed to realism. It should not be con- 
fused with ontological idealism, ¢. e., the theory opposed to materialism. 
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V. ANALYSIS OF THE SECOND QUESTION 


With respect to the second question—that as to the nature of 
consciousness—there is a great diversity of opinion. The committee 
has attempted a compilation and concise formulation of some of the 
recent accounts of consciousness (in so far as consciousness is in- 
volved in perception). The results are presented here in the hope 
that they may serve as a basis for discussion and a point of depar- 
ture. But it should be clearly understood that these formulations 
have in some instances not been submitted for ratification to the 
philosophers to whom they are ascribed, and that consequently the 
latter should not be held responsible for them. The formulas which 
follow, it should be understood, are not verbal definitions, but state- 
ments of what different writers regard as constituting ‘‘that by 
virtue of which a perceived object differs from an unperceived ob- 
ject.’’ It should be further understood that the several formulas are 
not in all cases reciprocally exclusive, and that in the opinion of 
some a complete characterization of consciousness (as a factor in the 
perceptual situation) might require the combination of several of 
these formulas. Numbers in parentheses refer to the corresponding 
titles in the appended bibliography. 

1. Consciousness is the response made by one entity to another 
. in a specific manner exhibited by the reflex nervous system—the re- 
sponse being one which does not directly modify the entities re- 
sponded to otherwise than to endow them for the time being with 
this content status. Thus the nature of consciousness is such as to 
justify epistemological monism and realism. (27, 29.) 

2. Consciousness is the virtual or potential presence of an object 
at a place or time in which it is not actually present. Many objects 
ean be virtually present in one organism and one object can be vir- 
tually present in many organisms. The objects, whether real or 
unreal, that are thus virtually present, or perceived, depend in no 
way upon the perceiver or upon the mechanism of perception, though 
the selective action of the mechanism of perception does determine at 
each moment which objects, real or unreal, shall be perceived. Thus 
the nature of consciousness is such as to imply the truth of epis- 
temological monism and realism. (22, 23, 24.) 

3. Consciousness is the instrumental activity of an organism with 
respect to a problematic or potential object. Thus the nature of con- 
sciousness is such as to imply the artificiality of the first question, 
and accordingly of its several answers. (7, 8; cf. 5, 18, 32.) 

4, Consciousness is a certain external relation between objects— 
that of ‘‘meaning.’’ For an object to be in consciousness means for 
it (the object) to imply some other object or objects. Thus the 
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nature of consciousness is such as to render admissible epistemolog- 
ical monism and realism. (38, 39; cf. 4, 5, 19.) 

5. Consciousness is a certain external relation between objects, 
namely, that relation which obtains between them in so far as they 
enter the context of a single personal biography. Thus the nature of 
consciousness is such as to render admissible epistemological monism 
and realism. (13; cf. 4, 19.) 

6. Consciousness consists essentially of conations; these are not 
merely attributes of consciousness, but are what (and what alone) is 
directly experienced as consciousness. They are directed towards 
objects; but perceived objects are ‘‘in’’ consciousness only in the 
sense that they are attended to and pointed at by some individual 
conation-sequence. The objects themselves are never mental (7%. ¢., 
composed of, or mediated through, consciousness), but are purely 
physical. Thus consciousness at any moment of perception is a 
given element in the perceptual situation distinct from objects or 
content; but the objects are not represented in or modified by con- 
sciousness. Thus the nature of consciousness is such as to justify 
both epistemological monism and realism. (2, 3; cf. 34, 35, and 37, 
p. 164.) 

7. In normal perception, consciousness is a perfectly ‘‘trans- 
parent mental process,’’ 7. ¢., a process which relates to objects and 
involves them for the time being in a special context, but does not 
thereby either ground their existence or modify their character. In 
abnormal perception (dreams, hallucinations, illusions) conscious- 
ness is not a transparent mental process, but one in which the con- 
tent as well as the activity is mental—the object therein having its 
presence and character wholly or partly determined by special modi- 
fications or abnormalities in the physiological mechanism of percep- 
tion. Thus the nature of consciousness in normal perception is such 
as to render admissible both realism and epistemological monism. 
(37.) 

8. Consciousness is a unique and not further analyzable relation 
of ‘‘togetherness’’ which obtains among all the objects given in the 
momentary, individuated, and limited field of any particular per- 
ception. (Cf. 17, 19, 20, 21.) From the exclusive and individual 
character of the field in which this relation at any given moment 
subsists, it follows that an object given in one field can not be nu- 
merically identical with any object not at that moment in that rela- 
tion within the same field. Thus the nature of consciousness is such 
as to render inadmissible the combination of realism and epistemo- 
logical monism. (9, 20, 21.) 

9. Consciousness consists of those existences whose being is iden- 
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tical with their seeming; it is a being ‘‘which knows in what state 
it is and is always precisely such as it knows itself to be.’’ (Fechner, 
‘‘Ueber die Seelenfrage,’’ p. 199.) But since the being and nature 
of real objects are always conceivably different from their seeming, 
the nature of consciousness is such as to render inadmissible the 
combination of realism and epistemological monism. (Cf. 20.) 

10. Consciousness is that medium, or mode of subsistence of ob- 
jects, which (among other attributes) makes hallucinations, dreams, 
and perceptual errors possible—i. e., the medium in which ean exist 
a spatial-object not at the same time existent in the ‘‘real’’ space of 
normal percipients. This reveals a specific type of case in which the 
existence of an object ‘‘in consciousness’’ is not identical with any 
relation among ‘‘real’’ objects. Thus the nature of consciousness is 
such as to render inadmissible the combination of realism and epis- 
temological monism. (15; cf. 34, pp. 231-6.) 

11. Consciousness is that which exists in time but not in space. 
As given in consciousness, therefore, objects, though they may be 
represented as having spatial attributes, are not existent in space; 
and consequently they can not be numerically identical with any 
(supposed) objects existing in space. Thus the nature of conscious- 
ness is such as to render inadmissible the combination of realism and 
epistemological monism. 

12. Consciousness is psychic existence as such, and does not neces- 
sarily involve awareness, which is only a special type of psychic 
existence. Thus the nature of consciousness is such as to imply 
epistemological monism and idealism. (16.) 

13. Consciousness is a sensory manifold unified through its con- 
junction with some single coherent purpose or interest. This con- 
scious unity of feeling, determined by reference to a unique interest, 
is the only example to which we can point when we desire to show 
how relatedness is possible, and how it is conceivable that what is 
many should at the same time be one. But objects are necessarily 
conceived as possessing relations. Thus the nature of consciousness 
is such as to necessitate the acceptance of epistemological monism and 
idealism. (36; cf. also Green, ‘‘Prolegomena to Ethies,’’ §§ 27-50.) 

Respectfully submitted : 

F. J. E. Woopsrives, 
FRANK THILLY, 
Dickinson §S. MILLER, 
ARTHUR QO. LOVEJOY, 
W. P. Montague, 
KE. G. SPAULDING, 

Committee. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 
EXPLICIT PRIMITIVES 


MONG the keenest minds that are pursuing abstract thinking 

at the present day are those which are engaged in carrying 

back the historical beginnings of certain of the sciences—in general, 
crude, accidental, hit-or-miss—to the underlying principles on which 
they can be (not have been) founded. This work consists in the 
main in bringing to light and setting down in plain black and white 
all the principles that have hitherto been let in surreptitiously— 
without full consciousness of what it is that is being taken for 
granted. It is evident, when one stops to think of it, that every sci- 
ence, and thought itself, is subject to the following two limitations: 
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(a) Not everything can be defined. 

(b) Not everything can be demonstrated. 

To define everything or to prove everything would lead to an in- 
finite regress—it would require an infinite number of antecedent 
terms, and an infinite number of antecedent premises, as well as an 
infinite intelligence for the work of putting them together; it could 
not be undertaken by any one short of an Absolute. Now everybody 
has always been aware of this as an abstract proposition—the trouble 
is that thinkers have not always drawn the simple corollaries that 
must be adhered to, so soon as a science has progressed sufficiently 
to be under the control of scientific method at all, if it is desired to 
keep it free from shocking ambiguities and question-beggings: 

(c) Indefinable terms must be distinctly enumerated. 

(d) Undemonstrable propositions must be explicitly assumed. 

Nothing must be admitted, that is to say, in the way of terms 
(concepts) or propositions (statements, truths, items of knowledge) 
except upon rigid inspection and fully above board. The vaguenesses 
and confusions that must follow upon the neglect of this simple pre- 
caution are evident theoretically, and are patent, in most branches of 
learning, as matter of fact. They are most vicious, of course, in 
those cases where widely different views are taken regarding the ac- 
tual content, in fundamental matters, of the science in question— 
that is, as to what of the early propositions incontinently admitted 
into it are really true and what are not true. In such cases, proofs 
which carry conviction to one party to the discussion are perceived 
to be illegitimate by the other. 

I add a few remarks, which there is not time to develop farther 
here: 

1. Besides the ‘‘primitives’’ here mentioned (I use the term to 
cover the undefined terms and the unproved principles together), 
and the deductions from them, a science will, in general, consist of 
the results of observation ; these are of the nature of particular prop- 
ositions (including individual propositions)—if they are made into 
universal propositions, their universality will probably be hypothet- 
ical. Thus we observe that lines equally distant in more than two 
places do not meet within the field of observation. If we affirm that 
they never meet, we make our science (to this extent) an hypothetico- 
deductive science.* 

2. There is often great latitude as to which of several primitives 
are to be admitted; a may be defined in terms of b (explicitly inde- 
finable), or b may be defined in terms of a (explicitly indefinable). 


1See Huntington and Ladd-Franklin, ‘‘Symbolic Logic,’’ in Encyclopedia 
Americana. 
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The choice would be a matter of taste or convenience with reference 
to the further development of the science. 

3. In the case of a science which is not at the beginning of things, 
terms need not be defined which are taken over from some more fun- 
damental science. Thus when political economy defines wealth as 
those objects of desire which, etec., it properly takes over the term 
‘‘objects’’ from the philosophers and the term ‘‘desire’’ from the 
psychologists. But for mathematico-logic, philosophy, and psychol- 
ogy themselves, this procedure is, of course, not available. 

4. With the aid of the term ‘‘primitives,’’ the two rules given 
above may be expressed as one: 

(e) Primitives must be admitted explicitly. 

The sciences which have been developed most strictly in accord- 
ance with the mark of rigidity here insisted upon are, of course, 
physics, mathematics, and logic—physies of olden time, within its 
limitations, and mathematics and logic, as regards a real delving 
down into their basal concepts and assumptions, only within the last 
generation—in spite of the fact that the general exactness of reason- 
ing which prevails in these sciences ought to have suggested this 
procedure from the beginning. Cases of the infringement of the 
principles are always too common; but it is seldom that they reach 
the stage of a ‘‘circle in definition’’ (as in the case of Clerk-Maxwell, 
who defines matter as that which may have energy communicated to 
it, and energy as that which passes from matter to matter), or that 
actual ignorance of the principle is exhibited—as in the delicious 
example to be found in a quotation made by Miss Calkins for another 
purpose.? Whetham, after pointing out correctly the lack of logic 
involved in explaining matter in terms of ether and ether in terms of 
matter (‘‘a fairly closely packed conglomerate of minute grains in 
continual. oscillation’’), says: ‘‘An ultimate explanation of the 
simplest events remains, apparently forever, unattainable’’ (italics 
mine). That is to say, he is not quite certain that explanation may 
not antecede explanation without end—even without calling in the 
aid of an Infinite Intelligence! 

It would seem that these simple elementary considerations might 
have suggested themselves spontaneously to all those who spend their 
lives in thinking, but certainly after the model has once been set by 
the mathematico-logician8, there ought to be no delay in following it 
on the part of all delvers into the beginnings of things, and espe- 
cially the philosophers, and more especially still the disputants 
over realism and idealism. In this field it takes very careful skating 
indeed not to slip into the use of terms which, for an opposing dis- 


?'This JouRNAL, Vol. VIIL., p. 456, 1911. 
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putant, assume the very contention at issue. The program for the 
next meeting of the American Philosophical Association, which is 
printed in this issue, adopts the plan, admirable in design, of 
paving the way for mutual understanding among the disputants by 
providing not only a summary of existing views in regard to the 
questions to be discussed, but also a set of definitions of terms to be 
used in the discussion. But, if I am not mistaken, the makers of the 
program must intend the resulting discussion to be carried on solely 
among the neo-realists themselves. To those who have not been 
convinced by the arguments of this active school of thinkers, who 
believe, with Professor Lovejoy,’ that they represent a return to 
the ‘‘primitive spiritism’’ of our early ancestors—it must seem that 
quite too many things are admitted, in the phraseology adopted, 
which the pure idealist would object to. The realists have done a 
splendid service in battling against some of the untenable, mystical 
tenets of some of the schools of idealism, as the necessary internality 
of relations, the existence of an absolute, and others, which are, how- 
ever, not essential parts of the belief. The central feature of pure 
idealism is that consciousness is everything—that is, everything of 
the first, most absolute, degree of reality. We have a conviction, an 
utter awareness, of the discriminable constituents of consciousness 
that we never have (after we have once begun to philosophize) of 
all those inferences-by-analogy which give us, in spite of our experi- 
ence of dreams, a passable belief in the actuality of les autres, of 
physical ‘‘objects,’’ of nervous systems, ete. All these are ‘‘ working 
hypotheses,’’ which ‘‘hang together’’ perfectly—they lack nothing 
but the absolute convincingness of a conscious experience. Miss 
Calkins, who has given lately a brilliant and, I believe, unanswerable 
defense of idealism,* considers that a hypothetical unknown, an 
extra-consciousness reality, is utterly negligible. I should rather 
consider that it is a perfectly valid hypothesis, got, it is true, by an 
extrapolation (to use the physicist’s term) beyond its legitimate 
limits, of the induction that every event has some cause, but per- 
fectly well authorized, so long as one does not assign to it a validity 
which it does not possess. It is at all events an hypothesis which can 
never be disproved. The pure idealist of this kind (I had better call 
him the Simple Idealist, to avoid confusion with other uses of the 
term) is therefore identical with the Hypothetical Realist, and, as it 
happens, he accepts fully the two marks which Professor Montague 


* ‘Reflections of a Temporalist on the New Realism,’’ this JourNat, Vol. 
VITI., p. 598. 
*‘«The Idealist to the Realist,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. VIII., p. 449. 
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gives, inadvertently,® as the characterization of realism—(1) it holds 
that things perceived may continue to exist after they are no longer 
perceived, and (2) it is opposed to the belief which denies that they 
can exist under such circumstances. At the same time, while one is 
a philosopher, and walking about upon the points of his philosoph- 
ical needies, there ought to be ‘‘no need of this hypothesis.”’ 

I maintain, but at present without argument, that the first tenet 
of a sound epistemology should be: 

(f) Consciousness is, in any system of thought, the first great in- 

definable. 
Refiex nervous systems, objects having physical properties, ac- 
tivities of organisms, are, for the idealist, the very things that he 
denies the existence of—and by existence he means simply ‘‘occur- 
rence within a given field of thought.’’ The field of thought from 
which he excludes them is that of the ultimate real—the domain of 
a non-hypothetical consciousness. 

I wish merely, upon this occasion, to insist upon the importance 
of the principle here brought up—that of ‘‘explicit primitives’’— 
and not to argue farther my contention that it is fundamentally 
sinned against in the ‘‘Program of Six Realists’’ and in that of 
the coming meeting of the Association. The very postulate which it is 
assumed that all members will agree in admitting—that of the ex- 
istence of ‘‘different persons’’—is abhorrent, surely, to all but real- 
ists. The existence of other individuated sequences or streams of 
perception besides the one which is a constituent of my own con- 
sciousness is fully as much a pure assumption (hypothesis) as is 
the existence of an external world. After it has once been made, 
there is no occasion for balking at the existence (occurrence within 
the same universe) of any other occupants of an external world.® 
It is, however, an immense advance in philosophical discussion to 
find definitions and postulates prepared beforehand, and in par- 
ticular to find postulate used, as it should be, for admitted asser- 
tions of existence (particular propositions). For universal proposi- 
tions, the term axiom should be used. The fundamental distinction 
between propositions which assert and those which deny existence is 
of such great importance, that it should be indicated in the name. 
Thus there are no postulates in the purely hypothetico-deductive 

5<¢ Program and First Platform of Six Realists,’’ this JouURNAL, Vol. VII., 

. 396. 
: * For further brief discussion of a doctrine of truth, judgment, indefinables, 


etc., in harmony with views here advocated, see Verhandlungen des III. Inter- 
nationalen Kongresses fiir Philosophie, Heidelberg, 1908. 
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sciences. For a term to cover both of these concepts, ‘‘first prin- 
ciples’’ can be used.” 
We shall then have the following table: 


Concepts (terms) 

First Principles (propositions, 
truths, items of knowledge, 
assertions, statements) 


Axioms (universal propositions, 
assertions of non-existence) 
Postulates (particular proposi- 
tions, assertions of existence) 


Primitives 


CHRISTINE LApDD-F'RANKLIN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





NOTES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HENRI BERGSON 


II. INDETERMINISM AND DYNAMISM 


N an earlier paper’ I have discussed Bergson’s ‘‘anti-intellec- 
tualism’’ and ‘‘immediatism.’’ His indeterminism is, in the 
first place, a sequel to his anti-intellectualism. Since determinism is 
a device of the intellect, it is relative to the interest which moves the 
intellect, and can not therefore be imposed on life itself. Instead of 
being determined, the will is itself the author of the principle of 
determination ; this principle is not its master but its creature. Thus, 
according to Schiller, ‘‘determinism is an indispensable postulate 
of science as such.’’ As such it ‘‘has primarily a moral signifi- 
cance; it is an encouragement and not a revelation.’’ And ‘“‘it is 
quite easy to accept it as a methodological assumption without claim- 
ing for it any ontological validity.’’ Whether we accept this postu- 
late, or ‘‘the ethical postulate of freedom,’’ is in the end ‘‘a matter 
of free choice,’’ based on their relative serviceability.” 

Such considerations as these support the indeterministie theory 
only provided two further assumptions are made. In the first 
place, it must be assumed that the agency which formulates and 
employs a certain category can not itself be subject to that category. 
This assumption plays a notable part in all philosophies which seek 
to distinguish and separate the subject of knowledge from all of its 
objects. It is argued that known object implies knowing subject; 
and that to make this subject itself object is to displace and falsify it. 
The real subject is that which in every case of knowledge functions 
as subject. The application to the question of determinism is obvi- 
ous. It is argued that things are determined by virtue of being 
objectified; and that the objectifying activity itself thus escapes 
determination. 


"See Baldwin’s Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Art. ‘‘Propo- 
sition.’?’ 

This JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., No. 25, p. 673. 

2¢¢Studies in Humanism,’’ pp. 395, 396, 397. 
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But there is no reason why the subject of knowledge should not 
in turn be object of knowledge; or why, indeed, it should not be object 
of knowledge (in relation to another subject) at the same time that 
it is subject of knowledge. It is necessary only to suppose that the 
same term may stand in two or more different relations without for- 
feiting its identity. And unless we are to discredit knowledge alto- 
gether, we must suppose that the real nature of anything is revealed 
when it is object of knowledge, and in proportion as that knowledge 
is reflective and critical. It follows that a subject which objectifies 
other things, and renders them determinate, may itself be treated 
likewise; and that only when so treated is its real nature revealed. 
The subject is then free from determination only in so far as at any 
given time it is merely knowing and not known. But freedom in this 
sense is only a mode of nescience. 

The other assumption which is needed to complete the argument 
is the assumption that laws are artificial. In this application it 
means that determinism is a fabrication of the intellect, imposed on 
a plastic material whose real inwardness it distorts. Bergson’s 
criticism of determinism is based mainly on these grounds.’ It 
constitutes one of the major applications of his most fundamental 
and original thesis, to the effect that the intellect spacializes time, 
and so necessarily falsifies every temporal process by expressing it as 
a ‘‘multiplicity of juxtaposition.’’ Real time (durée réelle) is 
‘*heterogeneous’’ and ‘‘continuous,’’ the real temporal process is a 
multiplicity of ‘‘interpenetration.’’* Action, as a real temporal proc- 
ess, is spacialized and falsified by mechanism, by finalism, and even 
by the majority of indeterminists. By all such ‘‘intellectualists,’’ 
action is represented as a discrete process, with its component ele- 
ments and successive phases in external juxtaposition to one another. 
Time is represented as a linear series, and the conditions of action, 
the moment of choice, and the result of action are correlated with the 
terms of this series. But such a diagram is both discrete and static; 
whereas the real action flows, and endures. The intellectualistic 
representation necessarily excludes freedom, because it is the 
representation of a completed action, and not of an action as it 
goes on. It is impossible in this way to represent alternative 
possibilities, for the representation either contains both possibilities, 
and so is contrary to fact;,or it contains one of them to the exclusion 
of the other. And the finalistic scheme is as rigid as the mechanical 
scheme. For whether we conceive the later terms of the series as the 
sequel to the earlier, or the earlier as the foreshadowing of the later, 


*Cf. ‘‘Time and Free Will,’’ Ch. ITI., and ‘‘Creative Evolution,’’ passim. 
*¢¢Time and Free Will,’’ pp. 121, 128, 129, and passim. 
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in either case all the terms are there, in place, simultaneously and ex- 
clusively.® 

Bergson’s objection to the intellectualist’s version of time rests, 
as does his whole polemic against intellectualism, upon a mistaken 
conception of the logical or analytical method.* The spacial repre- 
sentation of time is intended to be a representation of order, and 
to be a representation of time in so far, and only in so far, as time 
is orderly. The properties of order are the same whether 
in space, number, the color spectrum, the alphabet, or time. The 
series of points on a line furnishes a convenient case of order 
for purposes of demonstration; and it doubtless refiects the spa- 
cializing propensity of the human mind. But this habit has not 
preveuted logicians from distinguishing the bare properties of order 
from those of space; otherwise there would be no difference between 
logic and geometry. It is as possible to discriminate and formulate 
logical properties by using a spacial representation, as it is to dis- 
criminate and formulate pure triangularity by using the representa- 
tion of a particular triangle. 

If Bergson were a better pragmatist, he would not assume, as he 
does, that ideas are mere reproductions of their objects. He would 
recognize the possibility of meaning non-spacial relations by spacial 
images. He would not insist as he does that we know number by 
‘*picturing’’ it, and that we can not escape the characteristics of the 
graphic imagination.’ He would not fall into the loose common- 
sense use of the term ‘‘conceive’’ as depict, and confuse the arrange- 
ment of the instrumental image with the arrangement which it en- 
ables us to know. As a matter of fact, it is possible to know logical 
properties in their non-numerical character, and numerical prop- 
erties in their non-spacial character, even though it be neces- 
sary to employ images that are both numerical and spacial. For the 
postulates of logic differ from those of arithmetic, and these in turn 
from those of geometry. If it were not possible to employ spacial 
images for the knowing of non-spacial things, Bergson himself would 
be even more helpless than those whom he criticizes. For his own 
favorite expressions are essentially spacial. What images do the 
words ‘‘flux,’’ ‘‘econtinuity,’’ ‘‘interpenetration,’’ ‘‘deep-seated,’’ 
‘*interconnection,’’ ‘‘organization,’’ and ‘‘fusion,’’ suggest, if not 
spacial images? And yet Bergson assumes that these images may so 
function as to afford knowledge of that which is essentially non- 
spacial. If a figure of speech can so function, is there any reason 
why a geometrical figure, or algebraic formula, should not? In short, 

5 Op. cit., pp. 172 sq. 

*See previous article, this JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., p. 673. 

*<¢Time and Free Will,’’ p. 78. 
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Bergson arbitrarily imputes to his intellectualist adversary a naive 
identification of object and symbol which he disclaims in his own be- 
half. 

It is not a question, then, of imputing to time the arrangement 
characteristic of logical or mathematical symbolism, but of imputing 
to time certain properties which may be known by means of this 
symbolism. Is time an order, or is it not? Is duration an extensive 
magnitude, or is it not? Now the orderliness of time is implied in all 
that Bergson has to say about it, e. g., in its continuity and in its dual- 
ity of ‘‘sense’’ or direction. Its multiplicity, even though it be char- 
acterized as ‘‘qualitative’’ rather than ‘‘juxtapositional,’’ is orderly, 
in that if any phase a be later or older than another phase b, and b 
than a third phase c, then a is later or older than c. And as to time’s 
being an extensive magnitude, Bergson’s argument would appear to 
consist in pointing out that temporal processes are not merely exten- 
sive magnitudes—which no one, I think, would be disposed to deny. 
Velocity, ¢. g., is an intensive magnitude. But this does not in the 
least prevent its being a ratio of the extensive magnitude, d (dis- 
tance) and ¢ (lapse, or interval of time). It may even be admitted 
that every temporal process or change, every function of time, has 
intensive magnitude; and this in no way contradicts the conception 
of time itself as an extensive magnitude. In other words, an inten- 
sive magnitude may be a function of extensive magnitudes, and may 
be computable or predictable in terms thereof. 

That such is the case is proved by the predictions which science 
is actually enabled to make. Bergson’s critique of astronomical pre- 
diction turns upon the fact that the symbol ¢ in the equation of as- 
tronomy ‘‘does not stand for a duration, but for a relation between 
two durations, for a certain number of units of time, in short, for a 
certain number of simultaneities.’’® In other words, the ¢ of 
science is measured by some standard change, such as the mo- 
tion of the hands of a clock. So that if a ‘‘mischievous genius’’ 
were to decree that all the movements of the universe should 
go twice as fast, the predictions of science would not be affected. 
Now, granting this, it follows only that science can not predict abso- 
lutely but only relatively. This does not in the least detract from 
the precision of the prediction or from its reference to the future. 
And the very statement of the objection assumes that time is an 
extensive magnitude. For if the movements of the universe were to 
go ‘‘twice as fast,’’ this would mean that equal distances would be 
covered in one half the time. 

Subsequently Bergson has the temerity to speak of a decree that 


* Op. cit., p. 193. 
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time itself ‘‘shall go ten times, a hundred times, a thousand times as 
fast.’ Apparently the rate of real time is to be measured by the 
immediate feeling of the ‘‘enduring’’ or aging of experience. If so, 
can the author explain, without making use of the conception of a 
pure extended time, what is meant by ‘‘a psychological duration of 
a few seconds’’;'° or how temporal magnitudes are commen- 
surable, how, e. g., two lives with different experiences may be 
regarded as synchronous; or how one day may be regarded as fuller 
and richer than another? The fact is that no quantitative judgments 
whatsoever can be made concerning temporal processes that do not 
employ the notion of a simple extended (not spacial) temporal mag- 
nitude. And the predictions of science are made in terms of this 
eomponent of change. The ¢ of the equations of mechanics means this 
component. 

As we have seen, Bergson is constantly confusing the symbol with 
what it means. To one who falls into this confusion it may appear 
that an equation can not refer to time because the structure of the 
equation itself is not temporal ; because the symbols are simultaneously 
present in the equation. But if ¢ is one of the terms of the equation, 
andt meanstime, then the equation means a temporal process. Further- 
more, an equation may define a relation, such as =, <, or >, be- 
tween temporal quantities, in which case the full meaning of the 
equation is still temporal. For changes, events, or even pure inter- 
vals may stand in non-temporal relations such as those above, with- 
out in the least losing their temporality. The supposition that an 
equation defining a relation can mean no more than the relation 
defined, is disproved by every formula of science. The formula, 
c? =a? -+ b—2ab. cos y, does not mean merely equality, but a 
relation of equality among the sides and an angle of a triangle. The 
formula means something about triangles, by virtue of the meaning 
of its component variables, and despite the fact that the relation de- 
fined is the non-spacial relation of numerical equality. And simi- 
larly, a formula in dynamics, such as g = v/t, means something about 
a temporal process. 

There remains one further instance of Bergson’s failure to repre- 
sent with any correctness the position of his deterministic opponent. 
It is a question of Paul’s ability to predict Peter’s choice, provided he 
knows ‘‘all the conditions under which Peter acts.’?** Bergson 
argues that in order to know absolutely all of the conditions under 
which Peter acts, and to know all about these conditions (including 

* Op. cit., pp. 193, 194 (italics mine). 

*” Ibid. (italics mine). 

1 Op. cit., pp. 189 ff. 
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what they lead to), Paul would have to be Peter up to and including 
the moment of his choice—so that instead of predicting the choice he 
would be himself making it. But determinism does not rest its case 
on the possibility of knowing all the conditions of an event. No such 
knowledge has ever been attained in any instance. Determinism 
rests its case upon the fact that it has sometimes proved possible to 
find just those particular conditions upon which the event depended. 
Prediction always abstracts, not only causes, but effects as well. 
It finds cases of specific, discriminated terms, antecedent and 
subsequent, that are connected by a law. Its prediction is based on 
the specific antecedent, and confined to the specific consequence. It 
asserts that whenever such and such conditions occur, whatever else 
may occur, such and such consequences will ensue, whatever else may 
ensue. And Bergson has offered no reason for supposing that such is 
not the case with human action as well as with other temporal se- 
quences. As a matter of fact it is the case. Human action is pre- 
dictable within limits; inasmuch as laws, such as those of physiology, 
psychology, and pathology, have been found and verified. So that 
Bergson’s objection amounts to no more than the contention that hu- 
. man action is not in all respects predictable, which holds equally of 
every other concrete event. 

Thus the indeterminism that is founded on the polemic against 
intellectualism can mean no more than that there is plurality, disjunc- 
tion, irrelevance, and novelty in the world, as well as law. Such 
indetermination is enjoyed by life and moral action no more than by 
its natural environment. There is thus no ground for imputing to 
man any prerogative of freedom by which his nature is distinguished 
and exalted. Indeterminism in this positive and eulogistic sense de- 
pends entirely, then, on the further doctrine that man possesses a 
unique activity, a real causality of another order, through which he 
may be the original and spontaneous author of events. 

Bergson’s positive version of freedom follows from the postulate 
of ‘‘dynamism,’’ as opposed to ‘‘mechanism.’’ ‘‘Dynamism starts 
from the idea of voluntary activity, given by consciousness,’’ and 
‘‘has thus no difficulty in conceiving free force.’”’ From this point 
of view ‘‘the idea of spontaneity is indisputably simpler than that of 
inertia, since the second can be understood and defined only by 
means of the first, while the first is self-sufficient.’’** Similarly, 
Schiller says that the will is ‘‘the original and more definite arche- 
type, of which causation is a derivative, vaguer and fainter ectype.’’?* 

Bergson has stated the issue clearly. It is essential to his view 


2 Op. cit., pp. 140-142. 
«Riddles of the Sphinx,’’ third edition, p. 443. Cf. Appendix I., passim. 
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that the free creative activity of will should be regarded as a simple 
and self-sufficient experience. There is, it is true, a suggestion of 
another view. We are told that the free act is the act of which the 
‘‘self alone’’ is the author; the act which expresses ‘‘the whole of the 
self,’’ as distinguished from ‘‘reflex acts.’"* But for Bergson the 
whole of the self is not the sum of its parts; so that it is impossible to 
construe its action as a more complicated or massive reflex. The 
‘‘whole personality’’ is indivisible and unanalyzable; it appears only 
when conscious states dissolve into a higher unity, and its action can 
only be felt and not traced. This self-intuiting activity becomes the 
first principle of Bergson’s metaphysics. It connects his theory of 
knowledge with his theory of will. True knowledge is ‘‘the faculty of 
seeing that which is immanent in the faculty of acting.’’ And activity 
is the universal substance. ‘‘Strictly speaking, there are no things, 
there are only actions.’’ Activity is no longer predicated merely of 
the organism as distinguished from the environment. As the former 
is ‘‘the action that is making itself,’’ the latter is ‘‘action which is 
unmaking itself.’’ If life is a movement, ‘‘materiality is the inverse 
movement.’’ And ‘‘God, thus defined, has nothing of the already 
made; he is unceasing life, action, freedom. Creation, so conceived, 
is not a mystery ; we experience it in ourselves when we act freely.’ 
Thus the sequel to the postulate of ‘‘dynamism”’ is a metaphysical 
activism or creationism; and in so far as Bergson’s philosophy as- 
sumes this form, it allies itself with the voluntaristic and romanticist 
forms of idealism. 

The sole support of this metaphysics and philosophy of religion 
is the postulate of dynamism. [If it be true that the essential nature 
of causality is revealed in the experience of activity, then it follows 
that physical causality is only a projection or inversion of will. 
Criticism, then, must challenge the postulate. And first of all it is 
to be pointed out that the origin of the idea of causality is an irrele- 
vant consideration. The causation exercised by the will may have 
been the first to attract attention, and it may remain the most 
familiar instance; but it does not follow that causation was first 
understood in the ease of the will, or that the will is the clearest in- 
stance of it. As the first and most familiar instance, it may be the 
most primitive and ill-comprehended. It may be the instance to 
which crude and uncritical modes of thought are, through the opera- 
tion of habit, most firmly attached. This suggestion receives support 
from the fact that the experience of activity is held to reveal the 
operation of a simple, free, and spontaneous ‘‘force,’’ just in propor- 


*<¢<Time and Free Will,’’ pp. 165, 166, 168. 
*<<Creative Evolution,’’ p. 250, 248, 247, 249-250, 248. 
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tion as it is not analyzed. ‘‘The self, infallible when it affirms its 
immediate experiences, feels itself free and says so; but as soon as 
it tries to explain its freedom to itself, it no longer perceives itself 
except by a kind of refraction through space.’’?® 

This is Bergson’s way of acknowledging that the experience, 
whether for better or for worse, can be analyzed. Now it has already 
been pointed out that there is a very significant difference between 
the simplicity that precedes, and that which follows, analysis. The 
first is the simplicity of knowledge that has not yet fully explored 
and grasped its object ; the second is the simplicity of the object. The 
knowledge of anything whatsoever is simple at the instant of its ini- 
tiation ; it begins at zero, or spreads from a point which is the bare de- 
noting of its object. To attribute this accidental and subjective sim- 
plicity to the object is to fall into the error which I have called the 
error of ‘‘pseudo-simplicity.’’7 ‘‘Dynamism’’ depends upon this 
error. It unites the multiplicity of activity as a process, the multi- 
plicity which it reveals upon even the most cursory examination, 
with that phase of knowledge in which analysis has not yet begun. 
The as-yet-simple knowledge of a complex thing is converted into a 
thing which possesses a complex simplicity or simple complexity. 

This is not the same as to say that activity is indefinable. It is 
not shown to be simple in the sense of having been tested and found 
unanalyzable. It is not an ultimate term. As a matter of fact, activ- 
ity has proved definable, both psychologically and physically. Prag- 
matists like James have gone far toward defining subjective activ- 
ity ;* and rational dynamics contains exact formulations of activity 
in the physical sense. No, one must not attempt to define it; it 
is essentially a something-not-yet-defined. In short, it is nescience 
presented in the réle of a revelation of reality. To lapse from knowl- 
edge into nescience is always possible—there is no law of God or man 
forbidding it. But to offer nescience as evidence of the nature of 
anything, to rank nescience above knowledge for cognitive purposes, 
is to obtain immunity from criticism only by forfeiting the right 
to a respectful hearing. 

Pragmatism offers two versions of indeterminism. On the one 
hand, it is argued, on pluralistic grounds, that necessity is not all- 
pervading. There are dislocations in the universe that make it pos- 

sible to judge parts of it—such as its good, its evil, and its indiffer- 
ence—independently. It is possible to attack evil in behalf of good, 
without the sense that one’s client is guilty of complicity. The world 

1¢¢¢Time and Free Will,’’ p. 183. 

™ Cf. the earlier article, this JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., p. 673. 

% Cf. James, ‘‘The Experience of Activity,’’ in ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe,’’ 
Appendix B. 
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is not a conspiracy; the game is not ‘‘fixed’’; the world in the all- 
inclusive sense is a contact of strange things, a shock of independent 
forces, and the game of life is honest warfare. 

On the other hand, it is argued by Bergson and other pragmatists 
of the radical wing that there is in man an indeterminate, incal- 
culable, and creative power to do. But the proof of it requires the 
abandonment of every tried method of knowledge—both the logical 
method of ‘‘intellectualists’’ and the observational, experimental 
method which pragmatists themselves have so successfully practised 
on every occasion but this. Radicalism of this type is not only un- 
reasonable and unverifiable, but it destroys the originality and dis- 
tinction of pragmatism and allies it with forces of romanticism, 
mysticism, and irrationalism. 


RautPH BARTON PERRY. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Epmunp B. Huey, who has for some time been making examina- 
tions of defective children and of aphasie patients at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, has been appointed lecturer on mental development in the Johns 
Hopkins University and assistant in psychiatry in the Phipps Clinic of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital. From January to June, 1912, Dr. Huey 
will give, at the university, a series of weekly public lectures and clinics 
on the subject of backward and feeble-minded children, and on related 
phases of clinical psychology. 


THE administration of Radcliffe College has kindly consented to offer 
to women members of the American Philosophical Association the privi- 
lege of engaging room and board at Bertram Hall, from Tuesday even- 
ing, December 26, through Friday, December 29, at $1.50 a day. Those 
who wish to avail themselves of this opportunity are asked to write, as 
soon as possible, to Dean Mary Coes, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., 
naming the intended time of arrival and the time of departure. 


Proressor Franz Cumont is delivering a series of three lectures on 
“ Astrology and Religion in Antiquity” at Columbia University. The 
lectures are as follows: December 19, “ Origin and Dissemination of As- 
trology and Star Worship”; December 21, “ Astral Theology and Astral 
Mysticism ”; December 22, “ The Astral Doctrine of the Future Life.” 


Tue Société Francaise de Physique has arranged a series of nine lec- 
tures on “Modern Ideas on the Constitution of Matter,” by Madame 
Curie, Professors Langevin, Perrin, Weiss, and other distinguished phys- 
icists. They are to be delivered on Saturday evenings during the next 
four months either at the Sorbonne or at the rooms of the society, and are 
open to all members of the society —Nature. 
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